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BOOK REVIEWS. 229 

A Philosophical Study op Christian Ethics. By G. P. Bar- 
bour, D.Phil., Edin. Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood 
and Sons, 1911. Pp. xiv, 418. 

This book contains a series of comparative studies. The 
author's method is to discuss the significance of some of the 
most fundamental concepts of moral philosophy, by dealing 
with each one, first, as it appears in Greek or in modern ethics, 
and, then, as it appears in the ethics of the New Testament. 
His fundamental view appears to be that in every case the 
New Testament doctrine affords "the crown and completion" 
(p. viii) of what in extra-Christian ethics is partially or im- 
perfectly grasped. The principal topics thus dealt with are, — 
the Synthetic Character of the Moral Ideal; the Value of 
the Individual; the Doctrine of the Common Good; the Place 
of Reward in Moral Philosophy; Moral Continuity and the 
Possibility of New Beginnings. In addition, the author em- 
phasizes certain conceptions which are more distinctive of Chris- 
tian ethics, and sets them in favorable contrast with the highest 
that other sources of ethical thought and inspiration have pro- 
duced; such are,— the Nature of Christian Universalism ; the 
Kingdom of God as present and as future; the Christian Idea 
of Law as Personal; and the contrast of a Natural and a 
Spiritual Order. 

It is hard to resist the impression that to a certain real ex- 
tent the author's treatment is unconsciously biased by a the- 
ological preconception : namely, that Christianity is a uniquely 
supernatural and final revelation (cf. p. 165, where it is im- 
plied that the value of the individual is "dependent on his re- 
lation to the whole body of believers and to their Head"). The 
effect of this bias can be distinctly discerned at certain points 
where the author does less than justice to extra- Christian and 
more than justice to Christian ethics. He observes that "while 
in its content Christian ethics is in the highest degree original, 
in regard to its form and the categories which it employs it 
is largely dependent on speculative thought" (p. 2). Here 
he surely claims both too much and too little for Christian 
ethics. Its content is dependent, to an extent much greater 
than has been supposed, on the content of contemporary Jewish 
thought and the popular cults of the Grceco-Roman world; and 
it is easy to exaggerate the dependence of its form on "specu- 
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lative thought." It is important to add that notwithstanding 
the effects of the theological bias to which we have referred, 
the book will be found really suggestive and stimulating by 
students of ethics, and especially by all who are interested in 
Christian ethics. 

The first chapter deals with the doctrine of virtue as syn- 
thetic, — as the union of opposite tendencies towards the good: 
a doctrine suggested by Plato and carried further in the New 
Testament. What is said of Plato appears to be just. But 
it is not true to say that the Aristotelian doctrine "lays the 
chief emphasis on the element of avoidance in the guiding of 
the moral life" (p. 5), or that the "element of restriction" 
takes "a more prominent place in the Greek system" (p. 37), 
or that there is in it a certain apprehension "lest the different 
virtues should be carried too far" (p. 41). On the other hand, 
the "recognition of opposite tendencies" by the doctrine of 
the New Testament is more accurately described as the presence 
of conflicting elements in that doctrine; and these point not 
to any conscious endeavor to recognize the "synthetic charac- 
ter" of the Moral Ideal, but to the different and historically 
independent tributary streams of influence, which have flowed 
into and helped to compose the main stream of the great world- 
movement called Christianity. 

The theological bias is probably to be discerned most dis- 
tinctly in Chapter xi (on "The Christian Idea of Law as Per- 
sonal"). Incidentally the author is unjust to the Old Testa- 
ment. He refers (p. 296) to the "austere remoteness and 
generality" of the moral law, poetically set forth in such pas- 
sages as Deuteronomy iv : 11, but he makes no reference in 
this connection to xxx : 11-14, where the inwardness of the law 
is forcibly affirmed. Elsewhere indeed the latter passage is 
quoted (p. 84) ; but on p. 380 it is referred to as if it were 
"Christian." Elsewhere again the author refers to the true 
significance of Hosea xi :4 (p. 301) and Jeremiah xxxi : 33 
(p. 346). But the main thesis of ch. xi is that "Christ is the 
Christian Law." This form of statement is of course not new; 
and, as many previous writers, have pointed out, it conceals 
a fundamental confusion of thought. It may mean that Christ 
lays down certain commands as moral laws to be obeyed; or, 
that Christ's personal life and example as recorded in the Gos- 
pels are to be loved and followed; or, that Christ is a present 
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supernatural being now and here inspiring 'believers' with 
moral insight and strength. And in any case it is not to the 
purpose to contrast 'Christ' and 'philosophy' to the disparage- 
ment of the latter (pp. 296, 297). The only meaning of such 
a contrast is that in moral subjects the mass of mankind are 
much more powerfully moved by personal influence than by 
philosophical reasoning or mere precept. 

These critical observations, we believe, are justified; but we 
must repeat that, notwithstanding such defects, the book is in 
the main a genuine contribution to ethical thinking, which may 
be welcomed by readers belonging to more than one school. The 
author has read widely and thoughtfully; and among his in- 
cidental references and allusions there are many which are 
remarkably stimulating and suggestive. 

S. H. Mellone. 

Manchester, England. 

Kant's Critique of ^Esthetic Judgment. Translated, with 
seven introductory essays, notes, and analytical index, by 
James Creed Meredith. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. 
Pp. clxx, 333. 

Mr. Meredith has given a very clear and readable translation 
of Kant's treatise, and further helped the student by his notes 
and essays, which discuss some of the most important questions 
in a sympathetic but independent spirit, the result being an 
altogether useful book and one especially suited for an intro- 
duction to the subject. The first essay begins with a statement 
of what is conceived to be Kant's fundamental presupposition, 
none the less fundamental for not being definitely put forward 
as such. Kant, in his search after the conditions that account 
for the possibility of experience (in its widest sense), reached 
the conception of "the mind as a system with various special 
faculties, all combining harmoniously in a teleological unity" 
(p. xix). 'Teleological,' I take it, Mr. Meredith intends to 
be explained by the next sentence: "Thus, as Kant says, 
'reason is, in regard to the principles of cognition, a perfectly 
distinct, independent unity, in which, as in an organized body, 
every member exists for the sake of the others, and all for the 
sake of each, so that no principle can be viewed with safety, in 
one relationship, unless it is, at the same time, viewed in re- 



